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Inquirer.—I like your religious doctrines ; 
I am convinced of their truth, and cannot get 
away from them. But I shrink from your 
Social Theory. I do not see how I can ever 
give up marriage. The Bible says that mar- 
riage is honorable in all. 

Communist.—True ; but you do not be- 
lieve there is marriage in heaven. The Bible 
says that “in the resurrection they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage.” Our the- 
ory is only introducing the social order of 
heaven. 

Inq.—I know there is no marriage in heaven. 
But I have always supposed there was no sex 
there. What evidence have you that there is 
sexual intercourse in heaven? Where does 
the Bible say so? 

Com.—The Bible does not say anything to 
the contrary; and it is for youto prove that 
we are unsexed before going there. You 
believe that there is singing, and eating and 
drinking in heaven, and that we go there of 
course with a part of our organs of sense. 
Why not with all? If you have an idea that 
singing is pure, but that sexual intercourse is 
base, it is because you have been brought up 
in a world of sin and shame. Sexual inter- 
course is an ordinance of fellowship, and is 
more intrinsically pure and esthetic than sing- 
ing, or eating and drinking. Next to that 
sense by which we perceive God, the sense by 
which we perceive harmony of hearts is the 
highest in our nature. And to rob the human 
body of its sexual magnetism, would be worse 
than to rob it of the voice or hearing. Heaven 
is represented asa marriage supper. Again, 
you believe that Adam and Eve were lovers 
in the garden of Eden. You do not believe 
that they were Shakers. They were made male 
and female, with the amative instinct and fac- 
ulty, and they worshiped God, there is no 
reason to doubt, in the ordinance of unity 
without shame. Well, the two ends of the 
Bible meet—we come again, in Revelations, to 
the Paradise of God, and we shall find there 
every thing good that there was in the first 
paradise. Again, you believe in Christ’s res- 


‘urrection, and that he was raised in the same 
body which he had before he was crucified. 
We know he was not born without sex, from 
the fact that he was circumcised. He as- 
cended to heaven in the same body. More- 
over, we have no reason to think he found 
himself a stranger among heavenly forms, for 
it is expressly said, that God made man in his 
own image, “‘ male and female made he them.” 
In this world Christ made himself a eunuch 
for the kingdom of heaven’s sake, but in 
heaven he is a bridegroom. 

Ing.—It is difficult for me to respect the 
passion of amativeness, or exalt it into any- 
thing heavenly, it is so often debasing and 
ruinous. 

Com.—You ought not to reason against the 
use of anything from its abuse. Amativeness 
is a very strong passion ; but its strength is 
really the measure of its value; that is, it is 
the measure ot its power for good as well as 
for evil. The best things are often the most 
dangerous when misused. Cold water and 
lukewarm water are useful for some purposes ; 
but for many of the best purposes you need 
boiling water. But boiling water is liable to 
scald you if you are not careful—it has a 
power of injury that warm water has not. Do 
you therefore condemn it? No; its value is 
in its power. In a true state, amativeness 
will be as mighty for good as it has been for 
evil. 

Ing.—Well, I think persons should be very 
pure, to believe as you do. If you make 
amativeness free, you must first be very pure. 

Com.—That is true. So persons should be 
very pure that enter into marriage. The law 
licenses sexual intercourse in marriage, with- 
out restraint. Marriage gives more freedom 
to amativeness than our system does practically. 
You will find in the light of religion and a 
pure heart toward God, that the license of mar- 
riage is as ruinous as illegitimate love. It en- 
slaves the parties to each other ; it brings on a 
state of idolatry and bondage. Paul was con- 
cerned for its influence on believers. He would 
that all men were like him, that they might 
serve the Lord without distraction. He com- 
pares marriage to slavery, in which the par- 
ties’ freedom of will is limited. You see how 
marriage operates in the case of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Mr. A. sees a world of excellence and 
glory in the religion of Communism. His 
heart moves toward it, but his wife is indifferent, 
unattracted ; he is embarrassed in his progress. 
She must go with him. He immediately be- 
gins a proselyting labor. She feels urged. 
There is no freedom on either side. He is 
not free to go, and she is not free to stay. 











They are like oxen in the yoke; one wants to 
drink—the other is not dry. The first must 
drag the other. One goes by attraction, the 
other by the yoke. It will be found at last 
that marriage stands in the way of God’s 
rights in human hearts, more than any other 
kind of idolatry. More would-be disciples 
will go away sorrowful because Christ asks 
them to forsake husband or wife, than for the 
loss of any other kind of riches. 

Ing.—I know that my possessions lie in 
marriage, and that may be the reason I make 
a difficulty of your doctrines. 

Com.—Well, the question is not between 
you and me, but between you and God. You 
can see for yourself that marriage is a rival of 
Christ, and that he will have to displace it in 
bringing in his kingdom. A LISTENER. 


COBDEN ON AMERICA. 


N a recent speech, Riehard Cobden, the 
English Liberalist, referring to this country 
says: 

“Tf I see a people setting up a government upon a 
standard very farin advance of anything that was 
ever known in the world before—a people who say, 
‘ We will rule ourselves by pure reason ; there shall be 
no religious establishments to guide or control us; 
there shall be no born rank of any kind; but every 
honor held and every promotion enjoyed shall spring 
from the people and by selection; we maintain that 
we can govern ourselves without the institution of 
any hierarchy or privileged body whatever’—I 
think that everybody will admit that, at all events, 
that programme is founded upon an elevated concep- 
tion of what humanity is capable of. [Cheers.] ft 
may bea mistaken estimate, it may be too soon to form 
so high an estimate, it may fail, but don’t ask me who 
always consult, to the best of my ability, the interests 
of the great masses ofmy kind—don’t ask me to wish 
it may fail; don’t ask me to exult if it seems to fail, 
because I utterly repudiate the possibility of my 
partaking any such sentiment as that.” 


While every noble mind in Europe must 
adopt these sentiments of Cobden concerning 
the American Republic ; by the same rule all 
noble minds in this country must sooner or 
later regard in a similar manner the experi- 
ment of Communism. They must say with 
Cobden, ‘Its programme of unselfishness is 
at all events founded on an elevated conception 
of what humanity is capable of.” ‘ Andif they - 
doubt its practicability or deem that it forms too 
high an estimate of human capability, they will 
say with him, “ It isa worthy attempt; don’t 
ask us to wish it to fail, or to exult if it seems to 
fail.”’ 

In the same speech Mr. Cobden rebukes 
the astounding ignorance of many of his coun- 


trymen concerning American affairs, as follows : 


“ IfI were a rich man I would endow a professor’s 
chair at Oxford and Cambridge to instruct the under- 
uates of those Universities in American history. 
would undertake to say, and I speak advisedly, that 

I will take any unde uate now at Oxford or 
 aeree eo and I will bring him to a map of the 
United States, and ask him to put his finger on 
Chicago, and 1 will undertake to say that he does 





not go within 1,000 miles of it. Yet, Chicago is a 
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place of 150,000 inhabitants, from which one to two 
millions of people in our own country are annuall 
fed. These young gentlemen know all -about the 
geography of ancient Greece and t. Now I 
know I shall be pelted with Greek and Latin quo- 
tations for what I am going to say. When I wasat 
Athens I sallied out one Summer morning to seek the 
famous river Ilissus, and after walking some hun- 
dred yards or so up what appeared to be the bed of 
a mountain torrent, I came upon a number of Athe- 
nian laundresses, and I found they had dammed up 
this famous classical river, and were using every 
drop of its water for their own sanitary purposes. 
Why, then, should not these poy gentlemen who 
know all about the geography of the Ilissus, know 
also something about the geography of the Msisis- 


sippi.” 

Think of the classical river of the Greeks 
dammed up by washerwomen, and serving as 
a rinsing place for *sudsing” dirty clothes! 


MILLS’S USE OF OUR CREDIT. 


ILLS’S letter to Jennie shows that he 

was trying to do business on our capital 
while he was away from the Community, be- 
tween his first and his second connection with 
us. He had left in a quarrel with the Com- 
munity, and had abused us by prosecution 
and extortion; and yet when he wanted the 
help of our principles and good name to carry 
on a selfish intrigue, he turned and praised us 
to the skies as a ‘holy people.” Evidently 
he wished Jennie to understand that he was 
one with us, and held the door open for her ; 
but not a word did he say of his leaving us, or 
of his sending an officer to rob us. Really he 
was trying to seduce a poor uninformed 
woman by setting before her a charming pic- 
ture of himself—the disinterested lover, the 
philosophic “ affinity”—with our Community 
paradise for the background, into whose bow- 
ers he invited her. 

The facts in this case throw light on Mills’s 
entire proceedings during that interval of 
absence from the Community. His business 
in all that period manifestly was to uge our 
principles and reputation as a basis of inde- 
pendent operations of his own for founding 
Communities, and seducing women. It is 
even probable—nay almost sure—that his pre- 
meditated object in going away was to get rid 
of the control and obstructions to his amative 
schemes which he met with in the Community, 
and set up business for himself with our theory 
for his capital. He says himself that he went 
away “to start a Com. on his own hook ;” 
and he says this in immediate connection with 
the confession that his bad luck in his ad- 
vances to a certain woman was what got him 
into the quarrel with the Community, and 
what drove him away. Clearly his intention 
in starting a Community of his own, was to 
indemnify himself for this bad luck, and secure 
unrestrained liberty among women by starting 
a Community on our principles but not under 
our control. In another document he says 
that “he wanted to go west to form other 
Communitys on simuler basis.” This means 
that he wanted to form other Communities like 
ours, free from the restraints of marriage, in 
which he should be leader. He had been 
among us, he thought, long enough to “ steal 
our patent,” and wanted to have full swing in 
an establishment of his own. His experience 





with Rickel soon convinced him that he was 


y| not master of the trade, and could not manage 


the machinery of a Community ; and so he 
fell back upon such amative intrigues as that 
with Jennie ; and finally getting the “ mitten” 
there, he crawled back into the Community to 
try once more to get the upper hand of us 
and make himself master of our women. 

All these tacts show how important it is 
that we should expose this man thoroughly to 
public view. We ask those who criticise us for 
taking so much pains to show up Mills’s char- 


acter and purposes, to consider what a future| 


career of imposition his past career points to. 
His second connection with us has been sim- 
ply a repetition of the first on a larger scale. 
His spirit and doings have been the same, on- 
ly more fully developed. There has been the 
same attempt to force himself on women, the 
same wrath on refusal, the same attempt to 
dragoon the Community into helping him to 
break the wills of the women, the same fault- 
finding and plotting, the same law-suing and 
extortion. All these things have been extended 
over a longer time, and have been more elabo- 
rate than in the first campaign, but in all their 
essential characteristics they have been the 
same. Why should we not expect, then, that 
the sequel will be the same, i. e., that again he 
will go out and attempt, perhaps on a larger 
scale and ina more dangerous manner, to form 
Communities on our principles, or to seduce 
women by the help of our theories? Mani- 
festly our only way to prevent this is to thor- 
oughly expose him; knowing as we do the use 
he has made of our doctrines and example, 
we cannot discharge our responsibilities in re- 
gard to him merely by turning him out of the 
Community. This relieves us; but what if 
it should be the turning loose of a wild beast 
upon the world? We have a duty to dis- 
charge to the public as well as to ourselves. 
We must destroy his power to work mischief 
in our name by showing that he is a deadly 
enemy to us and an unmitigated scoundrel. 
For this reason we have worked so long on his 
portrait. J. H. N. 


LETTER TO THE PARASITE. 


\ | ILLS has been writing long-winded ful- 
minations and lying stories about us to 
people all over the country. He sent an epis- 
tle of twelve pages, with apostolic trimmings, to 
Rey. L. Bolles, Jr., our brother and correspon- 

dent in Iowa, and here is the answer he got: 

J. H. N. 

Dec. 20, 1864. 
Mr. Witu1am Miis:—I have received yours 
of Dec. 14, and have given the subject matter 
due consideration. I confess that if 1 had known 
less of the Community, human nature, and the 
internal principles of the Divirie life, I should 
have been considerably impressed by it. You 
profess tender regard for me, great zeal for 
virtue, and appear filled with aspirations of a 
lofty mission to mankind. You have one essen- 
tial of a credible witness in the case, viz., ample 
opportunity for outward observation, having 
been for years on the spot; but this is a poor 
offset for what is wanting in the quality of your 
story and the revelation which your several 
letters make of your character and motives, 





[have tried to think that you have akind of 
honesty and self-deception, and that you are 
only an instrument in the hand ofa subtile, un. 
seen power, of which +: are ignorant, as you 
evidently are of yourself. In this view, I would 
try a little cool, kind criticisim, that if possible | 
night restrain you from the greatest possible 
crime. But I am chilled by the fear which 
arises from the words of Jesus, that “ Blasphe- 
my against the Holy Ghost hath never forgive- 
ness.” This sin, as you know, was, knowingly to 
attribute the work of the Holy Spirit to the 
devil. This you do in your letter to me, if Mr, 
Noyes is an instrument of God, which you for a 
long time professed to believe; so my only hope 
of you is that you have done this unwittingly. 
Did you know that your moral position is as 
transparent as glass, and your motives are fully 
in view? Is it not plain that in making such a 
money issue in the contention, you show that 
you are after money? When I am offered 
twice the amount which I solemnly contracted 
to accept, and refusing it I demand four-fold, 
shall I not suspect myself of being inspired by 
that most grovelling of all devils, avarice? Did 
you not know through the publications of the 
Community how your family were to be treated ? 
Have they suffered therefrom? Would you 
not have been specific on this point if they had? 
You insult my common sense by saying that 
the Community “is worse than any house of ill- 
fame in New York,” while you knew that I had 
spent years in the study of their principles, and 
in getting all possible information from those 
who knew them, and also had made a searching 
examination of them at their own home for 
two weeks, calling to my aid all the experi- 
ence, study and observation of a life-time spent 
under good advantages for learning what men 
and women are under the various conditions and 
habits in which we find them, and coming to the 
most assured conviction that these are altogether 
the best specimens, as a mass, that I had ever 
seen any where, living in harmony, peace, unity, 
order, freedom and love, which I had never 
known before; more healthy, happy, mutually 
obliging and sweet tempered than I had sup- 
posed it possible for so many to be in one fam- 
ily. With these sober facts before you, as 
though I was a gullible simpleton, you tell me 
this is a Sodom. So you have been in this 
Sodom many years, and are so late in finding 
it out! And worse yet, you was in this reeking 
mass of filthy libertines and harlots “ most five 
years,” teasing them all the time for favors in 
their especial line, and “nary bit” could you 
get. Oh, shame, William Mills! Even if Jonah 
might have swallowed the whale, there is not a 
Hawkeye on this side of the Mississippi river 
green enough to swallow such an absurdity. It 
is really a high compliment to their virtue and 
good sense. You show monstrous degradation, 
to seek to destroy what is morally too high for 
you to reach. You say “he, Mr. N., claims to be 
God among them.” I know that he appeared 
as humble as any man I[ saw at Oneida or Wal- 
lingford ; as courteous, respectful and familiar to 
them as they were to him—and all parties were 
perfectly so. I saw little children run gleefully to 
meet him and grasp his hand, calling his name 
as freely as they sported with their mates. The 
whole bearing of the man indicated plainly that 
he had well learned the lesson of Christ, « Let 
him that would be greatest among you be your 
servant.” If he is strong and influential among 
them because of his humility, sincerity, and the 
truth which God has given him, so that he can 
sway their minds—so that they cluster around 
him in confiding affection for his personal attrac- 
tion—if this be a crime, charge it to God, 
Mr. Noyes is not to blame for it. But you do 
take the place of God to me, charging me with 
sublime duties “in the name of God Almighty and 
Jesus Christ,” &c., promising me rewards which 
are only his to give. But I thank you that you 


close up with a contradiction (the letter con- 
tains several), leaving me perfectly free to act 
as my intuition dictates, which last mandate | 
obey most cheerfully. You protest with most 
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fearful imprecations on yourself, that you owe 
no malice. What new words would you invent 
if you were going to express malice? What 
worse charges would you bring? What more 
dear interest would you assail? You may be 
disappointed in the Community because you did 
not find it what you now try to represent it to 
be. They mistakenly exposed their “ pearls” to 
you, but it rea you failed to devour them, 
as it is to be hoped you may in the attempt to 
turn again and rend them. I concur in the 
opinion that you will prove a blessing to the 
cause, as the man was who was the means of the 
Son of Man being lifted up; but unfortunately 
for him, poor fellow, he went and hanged him- 
self, which I hope you will not do, but rather 
repent; and in that case, though the spirit that 
is on you has torn you sadly, you may be found 
clothed, that the shame of your nakedness do not 
appear, as it does in your shameless exposure of 
yourself.. I hope you will not rotten-egg me 
any more with scandal respecting a people in 
whom I have great confidence, and for whom | 
have much affection and hope. 

; L. Boutgs, Jr. 


SOLD TO THE DEVIL. 


Some time ago, when I used to work at the trap- 
shop, Mr. Mills would frequently come where I was, 
and commence talking with me about various 
things, and sometimes about his past life. At one 
time when he was apparently in one of his soft 
moods, I remember his relating a strange affair that 
occurred when he was a young man, before he was 
married. The substance of his story was, that he 
went to a woman who was a fortune-teller, well skill- 
ed in the art, to have her tell his fortune, which she 
did. The bent of his mind, he said, was on getting 
rich. He was bound to be a rich man at any rate. 
He wanted to find out through her what luck he 
would have. This woman in handling the cards, 
gave him to understand that he could be a rich man 
as he desired, if he would in some way sell hmiself to 
the devil. She presented it in such a way that it 
was in the form of a proposal, which he said he 
voluntarily accepted. When he related this to me he 
seemed to regret the act very much, and expressed 
himself as believing that it wasa fatal step to him. 

Oneida Community, Dec. 1864. F. M. L. 





THE BIBLE HOUSE AND THE BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 


New York, Dec, 21, 1864. 

HE Bible House, situated on Fourth Av- 

enue and Eighth street, in this city, is an 
object of interest, worthy of more than a pas- 
sing attention. I do not speak with reference to 
the building itself, and its architectural finish, 
although in this respect it is a fine structure— 
but of the work, both mechanical and moral, 
which is carried on within its walls. The Bible 
House, as the work-shop and repository of the 
American Bible Society, is the focus of world- 
wide, converging interests. This afternoon, I made 
a hasty circuit through its several apartments,and 
will venture to present briefly to the readers of 
Tue Crrcutar the results of my observation ; also 
a synopsis of statistics and incidents connected 
with this institution, as gathered from their An- 
nual Report for the year ending May 1, 1864, 
and the Bible Society Record for the current 
month. 

My guide was a polite, intelligent lad of six- 
teen, whose really manly and dignified deport- 
Ment was noticeable and pleasant. Among the 
operatives—a large per centage of whom were 
women—cheerfulness and politeness, so far as I 
could see, were the governing principles. 


The first place I visited was the engine-room, 
inthe basement. The engine which drives the 





etitire machinery of the establishment is one of 
thirty-horse power, and proves sufficient for 
the vast amount of business performed. 

Next in order, comes the packing-room. As 
the demand for Bibles exceeds the supply, the 
work done in this apartment is simply an index 
of the net results of the entire manuafacture. 
About 3,800 volumes, including Bibles, Testa- 
ments, and pafts of Scripture, are packed and 
made ready for shipment daily. From this 
room the visitor is conducted directly to the fifth 
story, and from thence his course is descending: 
In this upper story the blank paper is wet, press- 
ed, and made ready for the printer; and the 
huge piles seen here and there would as a con- 
trast, excite the astonishment of persons only 
familiar with the quantity used weekly in our 
unpretending little printing-office at Mount Tom. 
The presses in use here are hydraulic, and have 
a power of one hundred tons pressure, The 
compositor’s room is comparatively small, and 
but few individuals are employed, the printing of 
the establishment being done with electrotype 
plates. These plates are capable of giving, if I 
was informed correctly, 3,000,000 impressions 
each—a great improvement over the old method 
of stereotype printing. Fifteen Adams print- 
ing presses are worked ten hours per day. 

The folding-room is a large, comfortable 
apartment, occupied by sixty healthy-looking, 
nimble-fingered young women. The reason 
why machinery is not substituted for the human 
hand, here, is supposed to be, because the fold- 
ing machines, in use in such establishments as 
those of the Herald and Tribune, for instance, 
are not sufficiently accurate to fold book- 
work. These girls will fold 4,000 sheets 
each per day, making an aggregate of 240,000. 
Next to the folding-room is the gathering-room, 
where the folded sheets are placed in consec- 
utive piles on a circular counter or shelf, ac- 
cording to their order, the operator standing 
inside. The rapidity and accuracy with which 
the young lady picks up the given numbers and 
makes her circuit from one end of the counter 
to the other, holding in her hand at her journey’s 
end, the embryo volume complete, to the uniniti- 
ated is positively marvelous. There are ten 
women employed in this department, and if any 
mistakes occur, they are held responsible. The 
sewing together of the books, gives employment 
to fifty girls and women. After the sewing, 
comes the trimming. This is done rapidly by a 
few-powerful machines, and then the volume is 
submitted to another hydraulic press, and from 
thence is passed into the hands of the gilders. 
This branch of delicate but beautiful ornamenta- 
tion is performed by ten or twelve men. Next 
follows the binding, the embossing and attach- 
ing of the covers—which is done by 35 men. 
With the lettering, and a few finishing touches, 
the book is now ready for the packing-goom and 
for distribution. Such is the routine and pro- 
cess of making Bibles in this mammoth estab- 
lishment. 

Thirteen different kinds of type are in use, 
ranging from “ great primer,” a large, open- 
faced type, to “ pearl,” “ diamond,” and even the 
minute “ brilliant,” which to some eyes would 
seem almost to require the aid of a microscope 
to distinguish the letters. According to the kinds 
of type used, together with the varied expense in 
binding-materials &c., the prices of Bibles range 
from $15,00 to 45 cents per copy. 





The Society was organized May 1, 1816—a 
little over 48 years ago. From that time to 
the present its progress has been gradual, but 
marked and sure ; and it isa little curious that 
since the civil war in this country began, the ra- 
tio of increase has been greatly multiplied. 
The Annual Report previously mentioned, says : 
“ The total number of volumes issued by the Socie- 
ty since its organization, is 18,778,864. This 
is exclusive of foreign distribution. The issues 
of the last three years ( 3,778,105), exceed those 
of the first t wenty-eight years of the Society’s 
history, from 1816 to 1844 (3,584,260), by 193, 
845 volumes. But even with this vast increase 
of production, it has been impossible for the 
Depository to overtake the immense demands 
which are continually made upon it for grants 
and sales.” 


The literary resources of the Society would 
appear to be very great when it is known that 
the Bible, or parts of it, have been and still are 
published in no less than thirty-four different 
languages and dialects, exclusive of our native 
English. 

The Syrian Mission has recently completed a 
faithful, and as they claim, unsectarian transla- 
tion of the Scriptures into Arabic. This has 
been a laborious. work of sixteen years, and is 
certainly worthy of great commendation. The 
American Bible Society are now making prepa- 
rations to electrotype this work at a prob- 
able expense of $45,000; which sum is to be 
raised chiefly by voluntary contributions. 


As an instance of the moral and philanthro- 
pic efforts put forth by the Society, in connec- 
tion with other organizations, in distributing the 
Bibles among the freedmen of the South, | 
venture to quote an extract from the last An- 
nual Report: 


“The war has broken down the barriers 
which formerly interposed between multitudes 


of the colored race and the free distribution of 
the Bible among them. Over one hundred thou- 
sand of these men are now in the armies of the 
Union, while a much larger number of men, 
women, and children are within our military 
lines, and thousands more are passing with 
every month from slavery to freedom. In all 
the great military departments, schools have 
been established, in which the Word of God 
has been made a reading book. Repeated 
grants of Bibles and Testaments, and Parts, in 
large print and in forms suited to their pecu- 
liar wants, amounting to 18,424 volumes, have 
been made by the society. The American 
Missionary Association, The National Freed- 
man’s Relief Association, The American Tract 
Society ( Boston and New York), the various 
ecclesiastical missions and auxiliary Bible soci 
eties laboring in this cause, chaplains, teachers, 
the superintendents of public instruction in the 
Departments of the South, at Beaufort, S. C., 
at New Orleans, at Vicksburg, at Newberne, N. 
C., at Fortress Monroe, and others, have re- 
ceived and distributed our grants for this im- 
portant work. The eagerness of these poor 
people to receive and learn to read the Serip- 
tures, is most affecting. They have kissed the 
Bibles and Testaments when given them, wept 
over them, carried them upon their persons, 
and rejoiced in them ‘with joy unspeakable.’ 
The chief desire of many to learn to read is, 
that they may peruse the Scriptures for them- 
selves. Not a few have preferred to pay for 
them rather than receive them as a gift. The 
value of this work, which is only in its incipi- 
ency, cannot well be overestimated. Already 
requests have been made for very large grants 
of Scriptures for immediate and prospective 
use, especially at and near Washington, and in 
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Louisiana. Every humane, patriotic and Chris- 
tian consideration requires us to see to it that 
this people shall be liberally supplied with the 
Word of God. The Israelites going out of 
Egyptian bondage did not more require the 
revelations and the leadership of Moses, and 
Aaron, than do theseswarthy millions need the 
Holy Scriptures, and Christian teaching, to 
train them for acting their part in the plans of 
God for our country and for their race. Says 
one who has devoted himself to their service in 
this department of the South: ‘To my _ mind, 
there is not one open door on the round earth 
where your noble society can do so much good 
as just in this way. I submit it to you; no 
reader you can find will thumb your books like 
these new readers, who may be seen in groups 
and squads in the streets, and roads, and in the 
plantations with their books, reading to one an- 
other. The proportion of colored troops, raised at 
the North, who can read, has been much larger 
than was expected. These have been supplied 
with Testaments before entering the field. In the 
South it has been very small; but under the 
wise direction of the Consumastbing Generals of 
departments, and of their officers, schools or 
classes have been formed in several regiments ; 
and the Bible is sought above all other books tc 
instruct, and elevate the men. 
a * * 


* * 


“To the secretaries of War and of the Treas- 
ury, to the generals ona at Baltimore, 
Fortress Monroe, Newberne, Memphis, Nash- 
ville, and elsewhere, we are under great obliga- 
tions for facilities of transportation through cus- 
tom houses and the military lines. The authorities 
of the Confederacy, also, have kindly aided the 
forwarding of the cases containing these grants 
of the Word of God. The whole number of 
volumes embraced in these transactions during 
the year is, by grants 217,824. By sales 
through the Maryland Bible Society, 40,054, 
making a total of 257,878 volumes. Fearful 
as the war has become, every true friend of the 
Bible will rejoice that the ‘ Word of God is not 
bound,’ and that the American Bible Society, 
true to its name and principles, has been en- 
abled thus far to carry on its great work above 
the stormy passions and conflicting interests of 
the times. And the past is our pledge for the 
future.” 


The following extract, taken from the Bible 
Society Record for December, exhibits a philoso- 


phy touching the question of reconciling the Bible 
with science, worthy of consideration : 


“ All difficulties in the reconciliation of the 
Bible and Science, must occur under one of 
the three following conditions. I state these, and 
the true method of dealing with them: 


1, The Bible may be clear in its statements, 
and Science doubtful. In this case we are bound 
to interpret nature by the clear statements of 
revelation. . 

2. Science may be clear and the Bible doubt- 
ful as to interpretation. Here we are to allow 
the clear revelations of Science to interpret the 
obscure passages of the Bible. 


3. The only remaining case that can possibly 
occur is, when both seem to be equally clear, 
and yet conflict with each other. “te this case 
the Christian philosopher will hold to the Bible 
and wait for further development in Science.— 
None of the Sciences are perfected; many are 
not advanced beyond the very first and sim- 
plest elements. This is confessed by the great- 
est students of nature. It is has been shrewdly 
remarked ‘that there are as many false facts 
abroad as false theories.’ If the authenticity of 
the Bible had been based on Science, it would 
have been destroyed a dozen times by the ‘ teach- 
ings of Science falsely so called” which teach- 
ings themselves have been afterwards revoked 
by the further development of our imperfect 
Science. The Bible at all hazards.” 


I will add a word respecting the Bible House 
itself. Notwithstanding the great space re- 





quired to carry forward the immense business 
of the Society, there are stores and offices in 
the edifice, which rent for more than $15,000 
per annum ; and this sum far more than pays 
the salaries and expenses of all the executive 
officers of the Society. The surplus swells the 
general income. The building is kept in com- 
plete repair, and its doors are always open to 
the friends of the Institution. For my own 
part, I conclude that the ejaculation of every 
good man and woman must be, “ God bless the 


American Bible Society.” B. 


NOTES FROM THE AGENCY. 


EVENINGS IN THE CITY. 


New York, Dec. 24, 1864. 
OW can I spend the evenings pleasantly and 
profitably ? is a question of considerable im- 
portance to every one who makes this great metropo- 
lis his abiding-place. Some would say, Seek pleasure 
and profit at home, in reading, conversation and 
social amusements—excellent advice for those who 
have a home where these genial exercises are possi- 
ble. But remember that tens of thousands in this 
city, even of those not poverty-stricken, have no 
home—they have only stopping-depots, where they 
eat and sleep at so much per diem. Others, who 
have families, may still in an important sense be 
homeless. It requires more than a house, furniture, 
and relatives, to makea home. These form only the 
skeleton, and are comparatively worthless if not 
pervaded with the spirit of love and confidence, of 
which there is a sad dearth in many households.— 
And besides, without greatly censuring the present 
family arrangements of society, itmay be stated that 
ordinary households are often and necessarily quite 
limited in their attractions, and cannot satisfy the 
demands of many minds and hearts. Men are such 
social beings that it can scarcely be expected that, 
after mingling for eight or ten hours of the day with 
the great current of life in our business thorough- 
fares, they will be always content to spend the long 
hours of the winter evenings in the society of wife, 
domestics and children, varied perhaps by an occa- 
sional call from a friend. Communism supplies 
what common households lack. It furnishes all de- 
sirable retirement and privacy, and at the same time 
affords opportunities for such artistic, literary and 
social exercises, as are in accordance with the needs 
and aspirations of the human heart, but which re- 
quire for their realization larger circles than ordi- 
nary families. 

In this great city there is scarcely any limit to the 
number and variety of places of public entertain- 
ment. Nearly every block has something of the 
kind. Many are low and degrading resorts—vile 
even in appearance. Others are no less infamous, 
though externally attractive. Others again are of 
such a mixed character that it is difficult to determine 
whether good or evil predominates. And we sup- 
pose there is still a large number of other places 
which are really very commendable in their objects, 
and which produce very worthy results. Of these 
perhaps the public libraries, reading-rooms and art- 
galleries, should be first named. Some of these, as 
the Astor Library and Cogper Union, are free; and 
at either of these last mentioned places one may pleas- 
antly and profitably spend many anhour. The latter 
is open during the evening, and in its reading-room 
there are, besides a well-selected library, Journals 
from all parts of the country, and also several Eu- 
ropean papers, besides all the popular scientific and 
literary Magazines. There are held several classes 
every evening for young men, debating-clubs, etc. 
Here also the Farmers’ Club of the American Insti- 
tute holds its weekly sessions, Here also the Poly- 
technic Association holds its session every Thursday 
evening between half-past seven and ten o’clock, and 
invite the public to attend. 

This Polytechnic Association is a very interesting 
institution. As I understand it, it is a voluntary or- 
ganization for the advancement of science. Among 
its members are included some of the leading scien- 





tific men of the city and country. They meet week- 
ly for the purpose of discussing some subject of sci- 
ence or art which may have previously been agreed 
upon—also to examine any models of new inventions 
which may be presented—also to witness any new 
experiments which any.member may wish to make, 
or to listen to the explanation of any new discovery 
which is claimed to have been made—also to hear 
reports of any discoveries or inventions which may 
have been made in any other part of the world. 

On Thursday evening Jast I attended the meeting 
of this Association for the first time, and was much 
interested in its proceedings. First, there was ex- 
hibited a newly-contrived machine for roasting cof- 
fee, concerning which the inventor claimed that it 
would entirely preserve or retain the aroma of said 
article. The machine consisted of acylinder which 
was kept revolving by a clock-work arrangement 
while the coffee inside was undergoing the roasting- 
process. This exhibition led to considerable conver- 
sation on the general subject of coffee, its uses and 
abuses, and its modes of preparation; but it is proba- 
ble that it may be still further and more thoroughly 
discussed by the Association. Then followed an ex- 
periment to show the impurity of the gas then burn- 
ing in the room, followed by discussion concerning 
the injurious effects of noxious gases. Then there 
was an explanation by a man who claimed to have 
discovered a new method of making steel from cast- 
iron, and also a new process of making malleable iron. 
Then the President of the society read notices of 
several new scientific discoveries, which have re- 
cently been made in this and other countries concern- 
ing new metals, etc. Then came a discussion of the 
general subject of the evening, viz., the manufacture 
of sugar: in the course of which a gentleman by the 
name of Brewster gave an interesting account of the 
way sugar is made in Cuba. 

But I have written enough I trust, to indicate that 
one may be profited by an ocasional attendance at 
the meetings of the Polytechnic Association. There 
are probably many other places where evening 
hours may be whiled away with pleasure and profit 
in the city; and it is evidently unnecessary for any 
one to resort to places of questionable character for 
amusement or instruction. w. 


CHRISTMAS NOTES. 


New York, Dec. 26, 1864. 

To comprehend the full significance of the “ Holi-- 
days,” a person must witness them in New York 
city, rather than in New England. The descendants 
of the Puritans pay less attention to Christmas and 
New-Year and more to Thanksgiving days; while 
in this State, and particularly in this city, the reverse 
is true. Here, holiday-week, commencing with 
Christmas, and ending with New-Year, is the great 
festive season of the whole year. And I under- 
tand that in ‘addition to its being an occasion of 
pleasure-seeking and pleasure enjoying, it is also a 
time of peace-offering, when personal quarrels are 
bridged over and forgotten. It is not uncommon to 
see individuals hitherto at variance with each other, 
on New-Year’s day shake hands in friendship, and 
mutually “ bury the hatchet” between them. 

For two weeks past the display of evergreen trees, 
wreaths, &c., on the side-walks of our chief market 
streets, show that a trade is driven in this line of 
things, almost, if not quite equal to that of poultry 
and other good things so in dispensablein such a time. 
What is the significance of the evergreen at Christ- 
mas? for at no other time does it appear to be so 
essential. As an ornament merely, there is no other 
thing quite equal to it. (It is often made to cover 
and hide from view works of art which one longs to 
see.) Is it not that it is emblematical of life and 
immortality? If so, all right. As such, the ever- 
green is far more suggestive than the images, crosses, 
and paintings of Jesus, so common in the Catholic 
and Episcopal churches. 

“ Christmas Eve” was ushered in at Trinity church 
on Saturday afternoon, 2 30, by the bells chiming 
a variety of Christmas carols, and other melodies. 
There was music by the boy-choir and organ, and 
in conclusion, an exhibition of a Christmas tree, 
the distribution of presents to the children, and a 
general time of social greetings and convivialities. 
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1 was too late to hear the music; but the “tree” 
was a fine affair—being illuminated by wax tapers, 
inclosed in translucent paper cases of various colors, 
reflecting a soft mellow light upon the thousand and 
one trinkets with which it was adorned. The children 
also, with their books, toys and candies, were brim 
full of glee, but not less apparent was the free, un- 
constrained interchange of congratulations among 
the adults. The spirit of joy and good will beamed 
on every countenance. 

Yesterday being Christmas, the Episcopal churches 
were in the full blossom of display, and I gave up 
the day to theircontemplation. In these churches 
music is a leading feature; indeed in some of the 
churches, nearly the whole of the “service” is per- 
formed in song. I attended at St. Ann’s, Eighteenth 
street, in the morning and evening, and at Trinity 
in the afternoon. The -morning exercises were 
characterized by the usual ceremonies of the sect— 
a plain, off-hand, practical discourse by the Rector, 
Dr. Gallaudet; and the regular performance of 
musical pieces, of which a programme had been 
previously published in the daily papers. 

One feature of the services at St. Ann’s church 
is worthy of mention. It has for its object the bene- 
fit of deaf mutes. Hence, the prayers, sermons, &c., 
are made intelligible to these mutes by the gesticu- 
latory signs peculiar to the deaf and dumb alphabet. 
As the rector speaks, the curate interprets, or, vice 
versa, as the case may be. This pantomime of 
the fingers, arms, eyes, face, and sometimes of the 
whole body, was gracefully rendered, and constituted 
no small part of the entertainment. 

The new introductory carol, “The Heavenly 
Stranger,” was sung by acompany of seven boys— 
a fair performance. The choir proper, was a quar- 
tette, made up of an indifferent tenor voice, a medium 
quality of voice for the soprano, an excellent bari- 
tone-bass, and a magnificent alto, with organ accom- 
paniment. 

At Trinity church on Broadway, in the afternoon, 
the ceremonies were more grand and imposing. It 
reminded me of the theater, and in gorgeous display 
excelled it. Here, almost everything was done in 
music, chiefly by a choir of fifteen or twenty boys— 
the very cream of talent in New York—two organs, 
and a few male, adult voices. Of this latter class 
a gentleman sang a tenor solo of ten or twelve min- 
utes in length, which with the thunder peals of the 
mammoth organ at one end of the church, and the 
softer echoes of the smaller organ at the other end 
for interludes and symphonies, formed the climax of 
the occasion. The effect was sublime and almost 
overwhelming to the senses. The voice, to me, 
was faultless, showing great cultivation, with much 
native wealth and power. 

As an agreeable counterpart to this solo, I had the 
pleasure of listening in the evening, at St. Ann’s 
church, to the performance of W. Berge, ( organist,) 
and his well trained choir of forty voices. Except 
the “Tenth selection of Psalms chanted antiphonal- 
ly,” the choruses rendered by this choir were from 
Handel’s: Messiah. The selections consisted of a 
Recitative, “ And there were shepherds,” followed by 
the chorus, “Glory to God in the Highest.” Also, 
“Unto us a child is born,” and a grand finale of the 
“ Hallelujah chorus.” In listening to these choruses 
it seemed to me that I could feel the pulsations of 
Handel’s soul ; and I need hardly add that I left the 
church, like..hundreds of others, electrified with 
pleasure. B. 

FOOT NOTES. 
XXV. 


_ is a great feast of colors held in October, 
when everybody goes out to sup on crimson 
and scarlet and orange and gold. But it is followed 
by a long wet day that. is filled with the patter of 
rain-drops and faint_noise of leaves dropping. 
When the walker foes oti again he hears the uproar 
which his feet make among the fallen leaves, and he 
knows that the‘feast is over. There are some oaks 
and a few shrubs in the meadows which still hold 
on:to their colors. After this the painted leaves 
have a little of that liberty which goes before ruin; 
they dance, and circle round and round, and run 
forward and back, until, drenched, and faded, and 





frozen, they creep into corners and under the bushes 
where they find rest, and wait for their resurrection. 
I think most people have a drab-colored experience 
as soon as the frost has faded the last leaves of the 
scarlet oak. They expect to be color-hungry until 
the winter evenings, when the lamps fill the win- 
dows with red squares of light and make the snow 
look ruddy ; and when we are wont to settle down 
and please ourselves with the tints of wall-paper, 
tapestries and carpets. Why should 1 go to the 
town to see the people who ride in sleighs and who 
wrap themselves in robes which are lined with 
leopard-cloth and fringed with red stuff? Why 
should I go to the city to look at the scarlet opera- 
cloaks; or to a church to study the colors of the 
winter bonnets? I have business in the naked 
woods and among the thickets, as well as the farmer 
who goes there to cut a long and straight blue 
beech for an ox-whip, or the school-master who 
steals off to the bushes to get birch switches to use 
in his business. These are some of the places to 
which I go to select my winter colors. I once 
walked to the mountain on an early spring day to 
please myself with the color of lichens and tree 
trunks; and when I wanted something particularly 
appetizing I sought after the scarlet cladonia. On 
the way I saw where a woman had set her gerani- 
ums and pelargoniums out of doors to air them, and 
I was led to contrast my neutral tinted world 
with the gaily colored one which women are glad to 
make for themselves. That woman had been keep- 
ing a morsel of the summer to nibble at, while I had 
been trying to make the winter yield all I wanted. 
But it is not best to think ourselves deserted when 
nature puts off her fine autumn clothes ; it is better to 
go back to her even if she is clad in sober winter colors 
just as we go back to our work, or to our poems, or. 
to our science after we have read the column of 
flame and blood and sulphur-smoke in the daily 
paper. 

Many, of the winter colors, especially those which 
seem to belong to the forests and thickets along the 
Quinnipiac, are such fitful things and so illusive, it is 
hard to tell whether they belong to any thing solid, 
or if they be not aérial sprites, or at surest, whether 
they are not caused by something in youreye. If 
you attempt to make sure of them, you hardly get 
more than children do when they try to gather a 
handful of fog. I am sometimes arrested by a 
thicket which fascinates me by the variety of its del- 
icate and vapor-like colors. If I turn my steps 
towards it the spell is broken, and I find myself 
standing before a clump of homely bushes, that seem 
none too good for the fagot-makers. When I again 
get far enough away the fine tints reiippear, just as the 
phantom lights in haunted houses are relighted when 
the heedless intruder leaves. The attempt to catch 
these color sprites, is like trying to seize the spirit of 
poetry to tie her down with your wordy lines. A man 
who finds that he is allowed to commune with the 
colors of winter, may brag to himself if he will only 
do it when alone. 

In the winter, and in fact at all times when the 
trees are leafless, the woods are veiled ina purple 
mist which is chiefly owing to the color of the new- 
est twigs. These tinted sprouts are the dreamer’s 
property. The practical men who go to the woods 
to get fuel and lumber, don’t take this painted bush ; 
they select the mossy and blackened trunks of trees. 
When I go to the town I look at the young sprouts 
which make a show in the streets; but if I want the 
strong pieces of timber, I seek out the men who 
have grey beards and ashen locks, and who wear 
thick overshoes and mufflers in winter. 

The pale green pitch pines ‘and hemlocks, black 
when ‘seen at my distance, contrast strongly with 
the snow upon the sides of Beseck and Higby. On 
open winter days, when the snow is gone, the moun- 
tains display their best colors; pink and rose, and 
shadows that are blue and amethyst. I sometimes 
get a glimpse of the light blue hills which lie beyond 
the mountains and join the earth to the sky. A boy 
who has a home from which he can overlook the 
purple hills to where. a white spire stands in the 
blue haze, and, thence onward, to a pale blue spot 
in the far distance, will never be content until he has 
gone abroad, for he is hugging the sweet illusion 





that the dwellers in that far-off spot are more 
leisurely, loving and bright, than his fellows. I do 
not know but that the great azure sky, with its wild 
play of clouds, amber and violet, crimson, and scar- 
let, and gold, and leaden black, is spread over us in 
order to keep our imaginations stirred with thoughts 
of eternity, and heaven, and hell. I have myself 
had a great deal of trouble from this far-off spot of 
outer blue; but walking, as well as other things, has 
corrected many of my notions. From the top of 
Mount Tom I can see Long Island lying in the haze 
which rests on the edge of the sea. Looking in that 
direction has always been pleasant; so I put on my 
knap-sack one day, and went across the Sound. I 
found a village on a small bay where the men built 
ships, and where the women allowed each other to 
wear their sun-bonnets in the street. I afterwards 
walked upon solitary roads which led me among pines 
and oaks, and across old fields, until I came toa 
weather-beaten town inhabited by men who gath- 
ered their harvests from the bottom of the sea.— 
But I saw no men or women who knew not evil, 
or who had not a battle to fight. 

The hillsides, after the wood-cutters have been 
there to cut off the large trees, spring up again with 
young oaks, chestnuts and maples, which sometimes 
take the appearance of a delicate ash-colored vapor. 
The flowering dog-wood or box-wood ( cornus florida), 
grows very abundantly upon all our rocky hills. Its 
twigs have a dark garnet color, suffused with a whit- 
ish bloom. When I go near enough to these shrubs, 
their young shoots seem to blend into a mass of ethe- 
rial color that is almost within the reach of my hand, 
The red osier dog-wood (cornus purpurea), grows 
along the banks of all the streams ; its young twigs 
are light maroon. This shrub, when seen in groups 
at a distance, gives a glow to the river-meadows like 
a deep blush on a pale face. If I leave the road to 
get a closer look, I find the dog-wotd growing in 
company with alders that have amaranth catkins, 
with button-bushes, and reddish twigged willows, and 
a wild grape-vine, which has spread over everything 
and made a faint purple mist with its own branches. 
The brook where this thicket stands, sometimes 
shows a hole in the ice, with silver edges, through 
which I can see the water rippling over stones that 
are olive-green with slime. The yellow willow is 
native to the banks of the Quinnipiac, besides being 
planted upon the railroad embankments, and about 
the farm-houses, and by mill-ponds where it makes a 
double show by casting its shadow in the water 
when the ice is gone. These trees are scattered all 
along the river, and when seen from a hill which 
commands the valley, they strike the fancy like warm 
patches of yellow summer light which have lingered 
to warm our winter landscape. At this season the 
stems of the white birch, two or three of which often 
diverge from the same root, display their chalky 
angles against the dark sides of the forests, as on a 
blackboard. The branches of this tree are brownish 
crimson when seen in a mass after the rain. The 
first time I noticed the color of the birches, was while 
I was walking on one of those rainy days when the 
sensibilities are blunted, and when the eye can only 
gather images which may possibly come back to 
a man: and please him, while he sits before the fire 
engaged in pieceing together and sorting the scraps 
that fill his memory. I had reached a place in the 
road which overlooked a wide growth of young 
birches, when I was suddenly flooded by their wealth 
of rich color, and made sensible that I was all alive. 


Since then I have believed that wet days have pe- 


culiar gifts in store for those who walk in the rain. 

The thickets of blackberry briers which grow in 
the pastures and in the angles of the rail fences, are 
dark red. It is not uncommon to find a brier which 
keeps a few green leaves far into the winter. The 
black raspberry grows in the same places with the 
blackberry. These briersare a light maroon, slightly 
obscured by a bluish-white bloom. Their delicate 
color and graceful curves cheer the walker at all 
seasons when the leaves are not on. This brier is 
sometimes cultivated in fields, where it makes a lilac 
colored mist that seems to rest upon the plowed 
ground as lightly as do the vapors which creep along 
the surface of a pond. 

The slender stems of the dewberry creep over the 
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heaps of stones along the fences, and make a net- 
work of reddish colored threads that may be observed 
at almost any time in the winter. You may some- 
times notice one or two of these vines that still hold 
on to a crimson leaf, and stretch across the lichens 
on the top of some grey stone that has been uncoy- 
ered by the melting of the snow. The walker who 
visits the rocky slopes at the toot of Mt. Carmel as 
late as February, can generally find a few pale scarlet 
barberries ; and he can prove their acid to be as good 
for his thirst, as their color is for hiseye. When I vis- 
it Mr. Hokum’s muck-swamp I can always find a few 
cranberries which grow upon the mossy tussuks, and 
which become darker colored, and sweeter and 
better, after their winter experience. 

It is not wise to think that winter is a pale and 
faded thing, or that nature can ever be careless 
about her work of tinting. She is a great deal 
more thoughtful in this respect than the women, 
or those men who delight in short coats and high 
colors. It is because I have been grossand hasty, 
that I did not discover this before. The snow 
which comes and covers the green fields of winter- 
rye, and the pale brown meadows, only leaving 
little green strips of grass along the edges of the 
brooks, and which hides the village of white houses 
until it impresses me like a flock of sheep that has 
been buried in a winter storm, is tinted by the sky 
on fair days, and the shadows of the trees.are a very 
dark blue to those who are leisurely and observant. 
The poorest colors of winter may thrill us like prelude 
or interlude. I have gone among the trees after I 
have sat in libraries, and a pale brown leaf which 
quivered upon a beach tree, would please me more 
than the leaves of a book. But nature never fails 
to have an appetizing bit for the most dainty and 
feeble. The red-shirted wood-choppers are not the 
most spicy thing’ which the winter affords. The 
scarlet berries of the black-alder blaze and flame 
till far into the winter, like a red cloak worn in the 
street. This shrub grows in the wet pastures and 
all along the water-courses, where everything else 
pales before it. A man on the cars quickly passing 
an alder, when densely loaded with fruit, may think 
he had a glimpse of a bonfire. 

The north side of a wooded bank sometimes offers 
a combination of objects which please by their va- 
riety of color. The reddish-brown trunks of old 
hemlocks, and the green boughs of the young ones, 
the ash-colored stems of white oak, laurels which 
make a green lining for the woods in winter, ferns 
and lichens, peeping through the snow which spreads 
everywhere. Green is so linked with our ideas of 
summer heat, that one of these laurel banks always 
makes one feel that he has found a warm place where 
he can go and warm himself. If the walker wants 
something that will make a fiery contrast with the 
snow and green laurels, let him dig down to the 
scarlet partridge-berries which grow under the hem- 
locks. 

Winter wears much brown in all places about Wal- 
lingford. The oaks and the young beeches, as well 
as a few of the maples, keep a portion of their leaves 
all this season of the year. This habit seems to be a 
peculiarity of individual trees as well as of a species. 
Of two maples standing close together, one will hold 
a few of its leaves every winter, while the other will 
be entirely naked. The leaves of the scarlet oak are 
dark brown: those of the white and yellow oaks are 
light brown like russet leather. The beech and ma- 
ple have pale, whitish-brown leaves. These dead 


things often get loosed from the trees, and the wind |- 


tumbles them about upon the snow where they leave 
marks that arrest me like the tracks of abird. This 
brown leafage has a powerful presence and never 
fails to impress me. On very cold days when the 
wind blows, these brown things hiss till they make 
a man think all the elements hate him; but on pleas- 
ant days their rich browns please you by their 
warmth, and their rustle strikes upon the ear like a 
light patter of rain upon leafy trees, or like the dis- 
tant sound of a small brook pouring over a ledge in 
the depths of a forest. Q. 


A CONVENTION has been concluded between Italy 
and Turkey for the establishment of telegraphic 
communication between the two countries. 








THE POWER PEDIGREE. 

Mr. Eprror:—The entertaining sketches of 
the pedigree and characteristics of the “ Hill 
Family,” given by your Geological contributor, 
H. J. 8., have suggested to me the question whe- 
ther a similar biographical notice might not be 
made of the Power Family, or certain branch- 
es of it. Such a biography treated with a 
small part only, of the wit and ability which 
your aforesaid contributor has brought to the 
illustration of the Hill annals, could not but be 
interesting ; for the Powers, as a family, can 
claim an antiquity and respectability equal to 
those of any. Indeed J think it will be gener- 
ally admitted that the Powers came into notice 
even before the Hills, and as they are a stirring 
race and have always had a hand in whatever 
was going on in the world, they offer abundant 
materials to any competent person who should 
undertake their history. 

My object in this paper is not to forestall 
such a work, the execution of which properly 
belongs to abler hands than mine, but only to 
call attention to certain facts and surmises rela- 
ting to the genealogical descent of the family 
in question, or in other words, to the Power 
pedigree. During a recent trip which 1 took 
across the country with Steam Power, Esq., in 
whick I was whirled along in his carriage with a 
hundred others at the rate of 300 miles a day, 
I could not but think of the changed fashions 


which this smart young fellow has introduced, 


since the days when our old friend Slow Coach 
used to take a dozen guests at a time in a lei- 
surely, but rather cramped manner, out for a 
country airing of only 50 miles a day. And 
having my notice thus called to the vigorous 
character of this young member of the Power 
family, 1 amused myself as we rode along in 
starting some inquiries as to his ancestral ante- 
cedents, the results of which I will here offer 
for the examination of the curious. 

Although Power is a name of ancient and. 
well known Irish lineage, which Pat is still ad- 
dicted to swearing by in his moments of excite- 
ment, I incline to think the Power family of 
which we are now speaking goes back of 
Milesian history. Its origin, like that of most 
illustrious families, is somewhat dimmed in ob- 
security, and I shall therefore not attempt to 
trace its earliest links, but shall commence the 
ancestral tree down at a point which the latest 
researches have with tolerable clearness arrived 
at. 

It appears from these researches that at some 
indistinct past date a brilliant cavalier, called 
Sol, Helios, Apollo, the King of Day, &c., but 
whose later alias in our tongue would be The 
Sun (query—whose son?), became enamored 
of one of the asteroid family, a damsel who had 
long dangled about him in an uncertain manner, 
half inclined to join and half inclined to fly from 
him, and that at length attraction between them 
prevailing, she plumped down into his arms with 
a resounding smack that made the very welkin 
shake again. The wedding is said to have been 
a melting occasion, and the product of the union 
was the birth of an offspring called Solar Heat. 
This young spark, partaking of the fiery tempera- 
ment of his parents, at once started off on a love 
expedition of many millions of miles, and arriy- 
ing at his destination straitway found his sweet- 
heart in the family of Earths and Gases, and 
proceeded with them to rear a child, Vegetation, 





from whom was derived in the next generation, 
by some singular process of miscegenation, our 
colored acquaintance, Carboniferous Coal. This 
Coal, though inheriting the qualities of his ances- 
tors in a latent manner, was almost their opposite 
in appearance and disposition, being as phlegmat- 
ic and addicted to lying in bed as they were vol- 
atile and active. He would have been a con- 
firmed old bachelor and never made any mark 
in society, had it not been for that busy-body, 
and match-maker, dame Combustion, who, to 
prevent such an ignominious waste of hidden 
talent introduced him to the fascination of the 
fire-queen, Oxygen, who speedily effected her 
conquest. From them was born another gener- 
ation of Heat—a repetition, small but intensi- 
fied, of its great grandfather Solar Heat, in 
which we see an instance of the great law 
of propagation, that the qualities of ancestors 
reappear in their descendants even after many 
generations, This last offspring, Artificial 
Heat, who was first married by Bishop Watt in 
Boiler Cathedral to the daughter and heiress of 
old Fluvius Waters, is the respected parent of 
our friend Steam Power, Esq. 

In thus tracing the lineage of the Power fami- 
ly by well authenticated links to the sudden 
union, or I might say concussion, of two such 
eminent personages as a Sun and Asteriod, | 
think I may claim for it a very high origin.— 
What other illustrious progenitors the family 
may have had back of this Astronomic stage, 
I leave for further research to determine. 

ANTIQUE. 


ABOUT UNCAS THE BULL. 

[T* undertaking the task of giving a biograph- 

ical sketch of Uncas, I feel myself partic- 
ularly fortunate in being comparatively free 
from the crowd of competitors that swarms in 
the highways of biographic literature. Proba- 
bly the majority of biographers would turn up 
their noses at such a subject. Nevertheless we 
read of certain mythological bulls as figuring 
among the gods; and one of them was so for- 
tunate as to have his daguerreotype taken and 
hung up in a very prominent place among the 
stars, where it may be seen to this day under 
the title of Taurus. Then again I read of a 
terrible breed of bulls that belonged to the 
Popes of Rome, which they were in the habit 
of sending forth against refractory kings and 
princes whenever they wished to compel obedi- 
ence. Iam told, however, that of late years 
this breed of bulls, in common with almost 
everything else about Rome, has sadly degen- 
erated, so that kings no longer tremble at their 
bellowing. There is still another race of bulls 
that live in our great cities. A great stable of 
them is kept in Wall street, New York, for the 
purpose of fighting with bears. It appears to 
me that it must be a rather expensive amuse- 
ment to the country, for it is said that this race 
lives upon greenbacks, instead of green hay 
and clover. Perhaps the Irish bulls ought to 
be mentioned in this connection. J understand 
that it isa race in which the, lack of power to 


propagate its kind is an hereditary quality.— 
Thus it will be seen that my subject is not 
wholly out of the pale of history, though it may 
be out of the pale of polite literature. 

The bovine specimen of which I propose to 
give my readers a sketch, was born in or about 
the year 1859 ( of “poor but honest” parents | 
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was about to say, but they might have been fat 
and dishonest for aught that I know). Of this 
we are assured, that in the veins of Uncas 
coursed the purest of the aristocratic blood of 
Devonshire. We would gladly have furnished 
his genealogical tree, had it not unfortunately 
happened that the family to which he belonged, 
being hard up for fuel one cold winter, cut it 
down and burned it up. 

Even at the tender age of two years our hero 
seemed profoundly impressed with the idea that 
it was his special destiny to make a great noise 
in the world. Who could tell on what mo- 
mentous occasion his voice might not be raised. 
He felt therefore that it behooved him to do his 
utmost in the way of strengthening and improv- 
ing his voice by an industrious use of it. Ac- 
cordingly it was a common thing for us to hear 
the strangest roarings and bellowings proceed- 
ing from the shed where he was confined. 
It is said of Demosthenes, that for the pur- 
pose of overcoming the habit of stammering, 
and to improve his elocution, he was in the way of 
repeating sentences with pebbles in his mouth. 
It is evident that Uncas, by some means or other, 
discovered this method of improving his voice, 
for often in the midst of his meals he would 
break forth into 2 roar that was curiously smoth- 
thered and modified by the hay that he was 
crunching. This discovery must have been en- 
tirely original with him, for 1am not aware of 
any means by which he could have derived it 
from his illustrious predecessor Demosthenes. 

That Uncas was gifted with a lively imagina- 
tion, is clearly proved by the following cireum- 
stance: One pleasant summer night, after we 
had all of us retired, Mr. B—— who had lately 
arrived from Oneida, was aroused from sleep 
by a dreadful bellowing proceeding from the 
barn-yard. Upon getting up in great alarm, 
and going to see what was the matter, he found 
that Uncas had been left in the yard, and was 
smelling at the stable door where the old oxen 
were confined, and pawing the earth, and giving 
vent to those deep-mouthed utterances, which 
were evidently descriptive of the manner in 
which he would have fought those oxen, had they 
been accessible. It is clear that he fully realized 
in imagination, his bulky and powerful antago- 
nist as perfectly cowed and beaten, and grovel- 
ing in the dust, as the effect of his terrible char- 
ges. 

On another occasion, shortly afterwards, he 
demonstrated conclusively that his courage was 
equal to his imagination. He happened to be in 
the yard when the oxen were unyoked. After 
having duly pawed the earth, and said his 
prayers ina deep and solemn voice, he attacked 
one of them with the utmost fury, notwithstand- 
ing his antagonist weighed three or four times as 
much ashe. The result of the battle was, as might 
have been expected, that Uncas was shoved back, 
back, backwards on his four legs, notwithstand- 
ing he kept them stiff and rigid as bed-posts, 
until he Ist the exact poise with which the bat- 
tle began, and he was turned around, and igno- 
miniously driven. But he returned again and 
again to the charge, and there is no telling what 
might have been the result, had I not interfered 
to prevent the effusion of blood. 

An unquenchable love of liberty, was a trait 
that was no less manifest than his courage.— 
This noble quality showed itself in his habit of 
lifting the barn-yard gate off its hinges, when- 


ever an opportunity was presented. It was in 
this particular that his character towered far 
above that of his associates and contemporaries. 
There were the oxen who probably possessed 
five times the physical strength of Uncas, and 
were compelled to do all the drudgery of the 
farm, but whose ignoble souls ( provided they 
had any), never once arose to the sublime con- 
ception of striking a single blow for freedom. 

These, and other eccentricities of this bovine 


enius, put me to the necessity of keeping him 

y himself, and giving him special care and at- 
tention.. Leading him out to drink, was one of 
those special duties, and it was one which was 
sometimes attended with some difficulty, from 
the fact that my road to the watering trough lay 
between a long row of cattle ranged in the 
stable on one side of the floor, and a heap of 
small potatoes piled up on the other side. Per- 
fect biographical honesty compels me to admit 
that Uncas had a weakness in both directions. 
But I soon discovered that between the powerful 
attraction of the stable on the one hand, and the 
heap of potatoes on the other, there was an in- 
visible line where each force was neutralized by 
the other. IfI could succeed in leading him rap- 
idly along that line, | had no difficulty; but 
should he chance to tip over on either side, it 
cost me much tugging at the halter to recall him 
to asense of his duty and induce him to pro- 
ceed quietly to the watering-trough. Further 
on, my road to the trough passed in front of the 
stall which was the domicile of Jennie the mare. 
She was a coquettish young animal, and her head 
was often protruded over her manger, into the 
path which we were to travel, and being of a 
demonstrative character, her face was often dis- 
torted with winks and blinks, and other curious 
equine, physiognomic signs. On one occasion as 
Uncas and I were proceeding to the watering- 
trough, it occurred to me that common polite- 
ness required that I give them a formal intro- 
duction. So as he came near, I said, “ Miss 
Jennie, this is my friend Uncas the bull. Mr. 
Uncas, this is my friend, Miss Jennie the mare.” 
Uncas advanced and raised his nose to smell of 
her breath, which is the established method of 
shaking hands among animals. But Jennie 
seemed to be very much offended. She raised 
her head proudly, and turned it one side with 
a most disdainful curve of the neck, while her 
eye seemed to glare the scorn and contempt with 
which she regarded him. Uncas gave no heed 
to this ungracious reception, and was proceeding 
to the trough at his usual dignified pace, when 
Jennie, manifestly provoked by his coolness, with 
a most vicious frown, applied her naked teeth to 
the highest part of his back. This belligerent 
proceeding greatly accellerated his progress, and 
he xushed out of the barn dragging me after him 
in a manner that greatly disturbed my sense of 
dignity and propriety. After having imbibed 
a sufficiency of water, he seemed to object to re- 
turning soberly to the barn, and was bent on hav- 
ingafrolic. 1 judged from his behavior that he 
must have taken a horn fhat morning. At all 
events he seemed full of animal spirits, though 
where he obtained them is more than I can tell, 
for I solemnly asseverate that I have ever man- 
aged the herd on strictly total abstinence prin- 
ciples. Indeed he seemed disposed to treat me 
to a horn, for he faced me and lowered his héad 
and opened his mouth, protruding therefrom 
something less than a yard of beef’s tongue, and 
showing an unusual amount of the whites of his 
eyes, he gave vent to a most demoniacal bellow. 
He then commenced a complicated and elab- 
orate dance. He did not appear to require 
the help of any one to call off the figure, but had 
it been called off, it would have amounted to 
something like this: First, fore feet in the air. 
Second, hind feet in the air, with a kick to the 
right. Third, fore feet in the air. Fourth, hind 
feet in the air with a kick to the left. Fifth, 
bellow. Imagine this figure danced with frantic 
fervor, and his horrible horns vibrating vertically 





within perilous proximity to my portly person, 


and it will be seen that I was in a position in 
which it was important that I “ moove careful.” 
Acting under an impulse that I will not stop to 
analyze now, I gave him a blow with a stick, 
which he immediately returned with a blow of 
his nose, and a shake of his head, indicative of ex- 
treme disgust and seeming to say, “ Pshaw. 
You can’t take a joke; I was only dancing the 
bovian polka and inviting you to join in it.” 
Notwithstanding it is true that that was a frolic 
to which I suppose all youthful bulls are more 
or less addicted, and one for which on the whole 
I am willing to forgive him, nevertheless I cannot 
but feel that it was very inconsiderate of Uncas 
to expect any such performance on my part; 
firstly because my head is not made of oak with 
two tough hemlock knots protruding for horns 
as his is, so that if our heads should happen to 
come into collision during the dance, he would 
have entirely the advantage. Secondly, he 
should have reflected that members of the ge- 
nus homo always walk on their hind legs, and 
therefore the bovian polka is not adapted to 
that style of anatomy. Finally, he should have 
considered that such a performance on my part 
would be exceedingly derogatory to the dignity 
which, as manager of the herd, I was called upon 
to support. Taking all these grave considera- 
tions into the account, he ought not to be sur- 

rised, if under the excitement of the moment, 
eee tempted to call him a young cuss, instead 
of calling him Uncas as I ought to have done.— 
But I perceive that the enthusiasm evolved by 
the contemplation of these interesting qualities 
of Uncas, has tempted me far beyond the limits 
which I had prescribed for myself. Hoping 
that through the medium of this imperfect sketch, 
my readers will get a truthful. glimpse of a 
distinguished character, | will now bid him 
a friendly farewell. H. J. 8. 


DESTRUCTION OF NOXIOUS INSECTS. 


BY MEANS OF THE PYRETHRUM ( PERSIAN INSECT 
POWDER.) 

M. Willemot, of France, has recently pub- 
lished, in the Technologist, an interesting paper, 
on the cultivation and use of the Pyrethrum 
( P. carneum), of which the celebrated Persian 
powder for the destruction of insects is pre- 

ared. This powder was first introduced into 

rance in 1850, and came exclusively from dis- 
tricts of Persia and the Caucasus. Within a 
few years, however, the plant itself has been 
introduced into France, and at the present date 
is cultivated successfully, and in large quanti- 
ties. It is described as a small perennial shrub, 
from twelve to fifteen inches in hight, bearing 
flowers an inch and a half in diameter, and re- 
sembling those of the ox-eye daisy ( Chrysan- 
themum Leucanthemum). Its cultivation is easy, 
and its —— quite ornamental. It flow- 
ers from June to September, and may be prop- 
agated by layers as well as by seed. 


The parts of the plants from which the pow- 
der is made are the dried flower-heads, gathered 
when ripe, on fine days, and dried by exposure 
to the sun, In the process of desiccation they 
lose about 90 per cent. When perfectly dried, 
they are reduced to powder. 


A quantity of these plants grown upon ~ 


eighteen square rods is estimated to furnish one 
hundred pounds of powder, which is best pre- 
served in sealed vessels of glass. The applica- 
tion is-made either as a powder or as an 
infusion, though in the latter form it is more 
beneficial, especially when intended for the de- 
struction of insects on plants. The powder 
may be applied directly to the insects them- 
selves, or in the places which they frequent. 
They are attracted by its smell, become stupe- 
fied, and immediately die. . This substance may 
be employed without injury to the larger ani- 
mals, or to man. It is intimated that the 
amount of this powder consumed annually in 
Russia alone, is about 500 tons. 


The principal insects to which the powder of 





the Pyrethrum is destructive, may be arranged 


, 
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under four classes,—first, insects injurious to 
agriculture and horticulture; second, insects 
auion to man and his habitation; third, in- 
sects destructive to certain substances, as wool, 
furs, feathers; and, fourth, irsects injurious to 
museums of animal and vegetable products, 
and collections of natural history. We do not 
pretend to enumerate all the insects to which 
the powder is destructive; it will suffice to 
mention a few instances, which will sufficiently 
show what applications may be made of it. 
Our domestic animals,—dogs, cats, fowls, pig- 
eons, etc.,—are subject to annoyance from in- 
sects, which cannot withstand the effects of this 
powder. Of the numerous insects injurious to 
agriculture and horticulture we may mention 
the following which have been destroyed by it : 
the weevil, bark-beetle, wheat-fly, maggots, cocci, 
aphides, earwigs, spiders, ants, etc. It is evi- 
dent that not only the perfectly developed 
insects are destroyed, but also the larvee, which 
in some cases do greater injury than the insects 
themselves. Large depots where military 
stores or navy supplies are kept, and especially 
extensive bakeries, nay use the powder with 
great advantage for the destruction of weevils, 
midges, crickets, cockroaches, etc., the great 
plague of those establishments. The powder 
is equally efficacious in destroying insects which 
are a constant source of annoyance to the inhab- 
itants of cities and the country. Gnats and 
mosquitoes are banished; bugs, fleas, and flies 
disappear from houses under its influence. 


The powder of the Pyrethrum applied to 
furs, feathers, woolens, objects of natural his- 
tory and botanical herbariums, acts also as a 
complete protection against insect ravages, while 
as regards the human subject it is perfectly in- 
nocuous. Inusing the powder, says M. Wille- 
mot, it must be applied carefully and in suffi- 
cient quantity, otherwise the result will be 
unsatisfactory, especially if used against some 
of the hardy or very resisting species of insects. 
Occasionally the powder, by being exposed to 
the air or moisture, will have lost its destruct- 
ive properties, so as to render the result doubt- 
ful and wholly inefficient ; at others the result 
has been unsatisfactory, because the most favor- 
able moment for the operation. has been over- 
looked. A rainy or wet day, for instance, al- 
ways lessens the destructive efficacy, becausé the 
powder containing a very volatile essential oil, 
renders the conservation of this principle ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Of all the methods tor applying the powder 
to plants attacked by insects, including the vine, 
the bellows will best accomplish the object. 
As there is only a small quantity of powder 
thrown at once, the loss will be very small, | 
whilst in any other way a good deal of it will 
fall upon the ground. The powder should be 
directly applied to the parts operated upon, and 
with care and precaution it may be made to 
penetrate into the most inaccessible parts of a 
plant. If, for instance, a plant has been 
attacked by plant lice, which are often hidden 
or masked by thick foliage, it will become nec- 
essary to turn aside this foliage, so as to have 
the insects exposed, and the powder directly 
brought into contact with them. In all cases 
these operations should take place on a warm 
day, the morning being always preferable. A 
slight moisture arising from the morning dew 
will make the powder more easily adhere to 
the spots where it is applied, and maintain its 
properties long enough to cause the death of 
the insects. The insufflation should be renewed 
several times according to the nature and num- 
ber of insects to be destroyed. The first oper- 
ation generally stupefies them, while at the 
second or third application they lose their 
strength, full to thé ground, and die sooner or 
later. 

M. Willemot also states, that by mixing the 
Pyrethrum powder with wheat, in the propor- 
tion of two ounces to two or three bushels 
previous to sowing the grain, the ravages of 





the wheat-midge may be entirely prevented. 
Annual of Scientific Discovery. 


IN WINTER. 


When Winter fringes every bough 
With his fantastic wreath, 

And puts the seal of silence now 
Upon the leaves beneath ; 


When every stream in its pent-house 
Goes gurgling on its way, 

And in his gallery the mouse 
Nibbleth the meadow hay ; 


Methinks the summer still is nigh, 
And lurketh underneath, 

As that same meadow-mouse doth lie 
Snug in that last year’s heath. 


And if perchance the chickadee 
Lisp a faint note anon, 

The snow is summer’s canopy, 
Which she herself put on. 


Fair blossoms deck the cheerful trees, 
And dazzling fruits depend, 

The north wind sighs a summer breeze, 
The nipping frosts to fend, 


Bringing glad tidings unto me, 
The while I stand all ear, 
Of a serene eternity, 
Which need not winter fear. 


Out on the silent pond straightway 
The restless ice doth crack, 

And pond sprites merry gambols play 
Amid the deafening rack. 


Eager I hasten to the vale, 
As if I heard brave news, 
How nature held high festival, 
Which it were hard to lose. 


I gambol with my neighbor ice, 
And sympathising quake, 

As each new crack darts in a trice 
Across the gladsome lake. 


One with the cricket in the ground, 
And fagot on the hearth, 
Resounds the rare domestic sound 
Along the forest path. 
— Thoreau. 


OUR TABLE. 

We have a number of exchanges on our table 
which come to us with weekly and monthly regu- 
larity, for which we would say a good word. 

First is the Atlantic Monthly, published by Ticknor 
and Fields, Boston. It is hardly necessary to praise 
the Atlantic, or to say that it gives us many hours of 
pleasant entertainment. It numbers among its con- 
tributors Bryant, Lowell, Mrs. Stowe, Longfellow, 
Whittier, Higginson, D. A. Wasson, Prof. Agassiz, 
Fitz-Hugh Ludlow, Donald G. Mitchell, J. T. Trow- 
bridge, Edmund Kirke, and other well-known wri- 
ters. The newvolume for 1865 is printed on new 
type of the old-fashioned style, for whose somewhat 
quaint letters we confess a liking. It seems less 
fatiguing to the eye than much of the modern close- 
cut small type. The price of the Atlantic has been 
advanced during the past year, to four dollars per 
annum. 

Our Young Folks, the new magazine for boys and 
girls, just started by Ticknor and Fields, starts well. 
Our young folks appreciate it highly, and their 
teacher has allowed them to use it as a reading-book 
m school. 

The American Agriculturist published by Orange 
Judd, 41 Park Row, New York, and the Country 
Gentleman, published by Luther Tucker and Son, 
Albany N, Y., are interesting publications of their 
class, and are of great value to the farmer and gar- 
dener and fruit-grower. The same thing may be 
said of the Horticulturist and the Gardener’s Monthly. 
We notice decided improvement in the Horticulturist 
of late. Jt is now published by G. E. and F. W. 


Woodward, 37 Park Row, New York. The Garden- 
er’s Monthly is published by W. G. P. Brinckloe, 23+ 
North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 

The Boston Commonwealth brings weekly the 
cream of Boston radical thought. 

The Scientific American, the organ of the mechanic 


worthy of the attention of all who are interested in 
science and art. 

The Phrenological Journal, with its pictures and 
varied contents, is entertaining. 

The Home Journal, under the editorial care of 
Willis and Phillips, claims attention for its esthetic 
and artistic variety. ; 


NEWS ITEMS. 

SAVANNAH has passed into the hands of Sherman. 
It was evacuated by Hardee and his Rebels before 
its complete investment had been effected by Sher- 
man. 


THE expedition against Wilmington was not suc- 
cessful. Fort Fisher was heavily bombarded by the 
fleet, and a portion of the troops effected a landing, 
but Gen. Butler deemed it impossible to carry the 
place by assault, and the troops were re-embarked 
and returned to Fortress Monroe. 


TuE bill creating the rank of vice admiral in the 
navy, of corresponding grade with Jieutenant-general 
in the army, has been signed by the President, and 
the nomination of David G. Farragut confirmed by 
the Senate. 


Pror. WHITNEY’s party of geological explorers dur- 
ing the past season, have found, in California, regions 
of mountain and rock scenery more wonderful even 
than the Yo-Semite, and a grove of bigger trees than 


ders ate in Tulare county, further south than Yo- 
Semite. They include mountains 15,000 feet high, 
the highest in the limits of the United, States terri- 
tory ; also perpendicular walls of rock 7,000 feet high. 
The grove of big trees is twenty-five miles in extent. 
These wonders are in the valley of the Ken river. 


Dr. HoLuanp, of the Springfield Republican, has 
been visiting the Pennsylvania oil region. He says 
“it must be admitted there never was such a basis 
for speculative prices as the product of this little 
region furnishes. In this short valley, in a space 
which a man could measure with his legs in a cay, 
was produced last year the greater part of fifty-five 
million dollars worth of crude petroleum, exceeding 


and iron product of Pennsylvania. This year the 
product will be greater still. The sudden and im- 
mense fortunes which some men have made here 
are certainly marvelous. There was never anything 
like it in California. All modest figures are lost 
sight of. A hundred thousand dollars is a small 
matter. Ihave a friend out here who lent an engine, 
or leased one to a company for drilling a well, he 
stipulating for an eighth of the working interest as 
payment. His fraction of the product has already 
yielded him one hundred thousand dollars,* * * 
The most famous locality is known as Cherry Run, 
a tributary, as I understand, of Oil creek, not far 
from Oil City. It is said that not a well has been sunk 
there yet, that has not yielded oil. Here is located 
a famous flowing well which yields every day seven 
hundred barrels of oil. This oil now sells for $10 
abarrel, making a daily product of $7,000, or $49, 
000 a week, or upward of two millions and a half 
of dollars annually from a single well. It is not 
strange that the owners of this well, and a large 
amount of land around, value their property at 
twenty-five millions of dollars. Yet six months ago 
the territory could have been purchased probably 
for less than that number of thousands.” 


In Oxford, N. H., is a tombstone with the follow- 
ing epitaph upon it: 
“To all my friends I bid adieu, -¢ 
A more sudden death you never knew ; 
I was leading an old mare to drink, 
She kicked and killeé me quicker’n a wink.” 
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